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ABOUT THE. OLD TESTAMENT.—IX. 


Jerome and the Latin Versions. (1.) 

We have spoken of the Versions of the Old Testament Scriptures 

employed by the Jews, both in their own land as well as among 
their Eastern brethren in Babylonia—the Chaldee Targums—and in 
their settlements westwards along the Mediterranean, where they used 
the Greek translation of the “Seventy.’’ We saw, too, that during the 
early spread of Christianity the Jewish Scriptures were known in the 
Christian Churches in Greek. The Prophetic writings, where Chri:tian 
preachers found so many anticipations of the Gospel, were for the most 
part studied in Greek ; and the devotional utterances of elder Psalm or 
newer hymn were sung in Greek. The earliest farms of liturgical prayer 
were composed in Greek. The leaders of Christian thought wrote in 
Greek ; the correspondence of the Churches was for a long time con- 
ducted in Greek. 

6 


This was natural enough in those countriés and cities round the 
Mediterranean—including Rome _ itself—where the majority of the 
believers commonly employed the Greek language. But there was one 
country which had not adopted Greek in the same way, viz., the fertile 
provinces of North Africa, of which Carthage (close to the modern 
Tunis) was the capital. Here were large cities, populous country-towns, 
and thriving villages. The people of the rural districts no doubt spoke a 
dialect founded on the old Phcenician of the mother city, whence the 
founders of Carthage had come many centuries before, but the language 
of business and government was Latin. How Christianity was intro- 
duced here we do not know. But when we first hear of it, at the end of 
the second century of our era, in the writings of Tertullian, it is already 
powerful in numbers, it is widespread and important. The numerous 
works of Tertullian plainly show the existence of a Latin Version of the 
New Testament, though the books which it contained did not include the 
whole canon as it at present stands. But of the origin of this Latin 
version we know nothing. Tertullian speaks of its rudeness and 
simplicity ; we may gather from such terms that it was not produced by 
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the learned student, but by the unlettered preacher, more full of the zeal 
of the Gospel than of grammar and scholarship. Another and greater 
African teacher, two hundred years later, Augustine, observed that 
‘anyone in the first ages of Christianity who gained possession of a 
‘Greek manuscript, and fancied that he had a fair knowledge of Greek 
‘and Latin, ventured to translate it.” This points rather to individual 
and independent efforts; but the frequent communication of Churches 
with each other probably soon secured a certain amount of uniformity 
among the several versions. An ecclesiastical standard would be set up 
and carefully guarded ; and the familiarity of the people with the trans- 
lation once established, protected them from innovations which they were 
quick to detect and eager to resent. 

As Christianity spread from Rome through Italy, a similar need 
arose. The ‘‘simplicity and rudeness’’ of the African version made it 
less suitable to more fastidious tastes, and a more thorough knowledge of 
Greek enabled the Christian clergy to amend and correct it more easily. 
Thus by the fourth century a definite version of the Gospels, at any rate, 
appears to have been made in North Italy, which was distinguished by 
the name of the “Itala.’’ But it was in no sense ‘‘authorised,’’ or 
guarded from change, addition, or corruption. Interpolations were 
inserted, explanations added, and there was real danger that the text of 
the Gospels, at least, might be seriously confused. The leaders of the 
Church were wise enough to seek help ere it was too late. In 382, 
Damasus, Bishop of Rome, requested Jerome to take in hand the 
revision of the /tala version. This was the beginning of a work which 
had the widest and most lasting results for the Western Church. It may 
be well, therefore, to ask who was Jerome, and what did he do. 


Il. 


Jerome (his full name was Eusebius Hieronymus Sophronius) was 
born somewhere between 342 and 346 in the village of Strido, near the 
great city of Aquileia, at the northern end of the Adriatic. _ His parents 
were Christians, but he himself was not baptised into the Church till he 
was about twenty years old. He was educated first of all at home, and 
then, at the usual age for university study, he was sent to Rome. Rome 
had come to be for Italy what Athens had so long been for Greece, the 
place of training for the higher learning. The great schools of Rome 
provided professors of philosophy and law, as well as of the Greek and 
Latin languages: anda large staff of writers was professionally employed 
in copying books for the public libraries. Here the young Jerome, 
with his foster brother Bonosus, studied the poets, the historians, and 
the philosophers ; he was baptised, as we have said, but apparently as a 
matter of form rather than from conviction; and he took part in the 
amusements and pleasures of his time. 

Within a few years, however, he is already moved by a deeper 
earnestness, Travelling north of the Alps among the cities of Gaul, and 
along the Rhine, he receives new religious impressions, and at Treves on 
the Moselle he begins the Old Testament studies which were afterwards 
to make him so famous. When he returned to the neighbourhood of 
Aquileia, about 372, he joined a little community of friends, who sought 
in the common fashion of those days to cherish the life of piety by retire- 
ment from the world. The impulse to this form of devotion had come 
from the east; and it was not surprising that the visit of Evagrius, a 
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priest from Antioch, in the year 373, roused Jerome’s enthusiasm, so that 
he agreed to accompany his new triend back to Syria. 

Settling first at Antioch, he passed his time in study and in inter- 
course with the monks and hermits who were to be found in large 
numbers in the neighbourhood. But before long these pursuits were 
interrupted. In the warm valley of the Orontes illness attacked him, and 
fever carried off two of the comrades who had accompanied him from 
Italy. His mind was filled with gloomy thoughts, and as in after years 
he retraced the events of this period, he felt that his struggles had 
culminated in a vision of judgment when he had heard himself condemned. 
The story throws so much light upon feelings which were shared by vast 
numbers of the men of his time, that it may be worth while to relate it at 
length. 

OF all the sacrifices which he had made, in leaving home, parents, and 
friends, the two most irksome were the abandonment of the good living to 
which he had been accustomed, and the surrender of the cherished 
library which he had begun to form in Rome, and had carried with him 
in his travels. He tried to make up for indulgence in his favourite 
reading by fasting with extra severity. After long vigils by night he took 
up—not a gospel—but the comic dramatist Plautus! The rest of the 
story shall be condensed from his own words. 


If sometimes coming to myself I began to read the prophets, their inartistic 
style repelled me. When my blinded eyes could not see the light, I thought 
the fault was in the sun, not in my eyes. While the old serpent thus deceived 
me, about the middle of Lent afever seized me. They began to prepare for my 
funeral. My whole body was growing cold, when suddenly I was caught up in 
spirit, and brought before the tribunal of the Judge. So great was the glory of 
his presence, and such the brilliance of the purity of those who surrounded 
him, that I cast myself to the ground, and did not dare to raise my eyes. Being 


asked who I was, I answered that I wasa Christian. ‘Thou liest,” said the 
judge, “thou art a Ciceronian,* and not a Christian, for where thy treasure is, 
there is thy heart also.” Thereupon I was silent. He ordered me to be 


beaten, but I was tormented more by remorse of conscience than by the blows. 
Then I cried with tears ‘‘ Have mercy upon me, O Lord, have mercy upon me.” 
Then they who stood by prayed Him to have mercy on my youth, and he gave 
me time for repentance on pain of more severe punishment if I should read 
pagan books in the future. And I declared, ‘““O Lord if ever henceforth I 
possess profane books or read them, let me be treated as if I had denied 
thee.” Then they let me go, and | returned to the world. I protest that my 
shoulders were livid, that I felt the blows after I awoke; and thenceforward I 
studied divine things with greater ardour than ever | had studied the things of 
the world.+ 


Under such impressions as these he devoted himself to the Scriptures 
with fresh zeal. Moving into the desert, towards the end of 374, he began. 
the study of Hebrew to help him in controlling the impulses of a 
passionate nature. There were no grammars or dictionaries, but he 
obtained assistance from a Jewish convert living in a neighbouring 
monastery. Years passed away in eager study, broken by occasional 
correspondence with the West, until at length (after a short stay in 
Constantinople) he betook himself once more to Rome. He had already 


* A follower of the famous Latin writer Cicero. 
+ Translated by Mr. Cutts, in the Fathers for English Readers, ‘St. Jerome.” 
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exchanged letters with bishop Damasus, he became known to him now 
in person. Damasus found at last a man equal to great tasks, and it 
was on Jerome that he laid the duty of revising the Jtala version of 
the Gospels. © 


Ill. 


Once engaged upon this work, the eager spirit of Jerome never rested 
till he had completed the revision of the whole New Testament. This 
was not an independent translation. It was based on the version current 
in Italy. But it prepared the way for further and deeper labours. on the 
Old Testament; and it has remained substantially in the form which 
Jerome gave to it, the accepted Testament of the Roman Catholic 
Church. For atime Jerome went no further; the state of the Psalter, 
however, attracted his attention, and he revised the translation of that 
likewise. But in doing so, he only went to the ‘‘Seventy,’”’ and did not 
consult the original Hebrew. It remained, therefore, a version of a 
version : it stood at two removes from the ancient text. 

Jerome remained in Rome for three years. But what made his 
residence so full of significance for his after life was not his connection 
with Bishop Damasus, nor his fame as a scholar, nor his still higher 
renown as an ascetic, but the remarkable friendships which he formed 
with a number of noble Roman ladies of high rank and great wealth. 
One of these, a widow named Paula, who belonged to one of the oldest 
and proudest families in the city, abandoned under Jerome’s influence 
the fashionable life to which she had been accustomed, and devoted 
herself and her fortune to the care of the suffering and the poor. With 
her second daughter Eustochium she began the study of Hebrew, and 
showed surprising quickness in learning to translate and even to repeat 
the Psalms. .An active correspondence was maintained between Jerome 
and his friends, who ever found for him some fresh question to solve. To 
Eustochium Jerome addressed one of the most famous of his letters, in 
which he urged her to remain unmarried. He described the fashionable 
life of Rome as he had seen it, and portrayed the various combinations of 
worldliness and piety among the great ladies who thought it becoming to 
profess Christianity. Nor, as he bitingly remarked, was he going to 
limit himself to.woman only. The gossiping frivolous clergy, the 
avaricious legacy-hunting priest, the young fop or the elder fool, 
received no mercy; their pretences and their greed were exposed with 
relentless severity. Language like this aroused all kinds of opposition, 
which at length—at the funeral of Paula’s eldest daughter—a fair young 
widow under twenty whom Jerome had dissuaded from a second marriage 
by which her late husband’s friends hoped to secure her great fortune— 
broke out into open menaces. Overcome with grief, Jerome resolved to 
leave Rome. He would go back to the East, there he felt at home; 
Damasus was dead, and there was no more work for him in Italy. But 
Paula would not hear of separation. They were united by a common 
sorrow. If he went, she would go too. So it was settled. In the summer 
of 385 he quitted Rome, never to visit it again. Paula and her daughter 
followed in the autumn and joined him at Antioch. What great work 
Jerome accomplished for the Old Testament in the next twenty years, 
has yet to be told. 


J. Estxin CARPENTER. 
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Elijah. (1.) 
Mee story of the widow’s barrel of meal and cruise of oil has always 
been a favourite with young readers of the Bible. Notwithstanding 
its improbability there is so much poetry and pathos about it that it 
interests if it does not convince us. (J Kings xvi., xvii.) 

It is part of a very grand story—the story of the conflict between the 
worshippers of Jehovah and the worshippers-of Baal. There can be little 
doubt that this represents an actual episode in the history of the kingdom 
of Israel. That though a great deal that is told about Elijah must be 
considered legendary, yet the general picture of the state of the times is a 
correct one. When Samaria became a separate kingdom the influence 
of the Canaanitish tribes affected the purity of the religion of Israel, and 
under king Omri idolatry became mixed up with and was practised side 
by side with the worship of Jehovah. We do not know much about 
Omri, the interest of the story centres around his son Ahab, who was 
confronted by the great prophet Elijah. 

Ahab trod in the steps of his father, and tried to imitate king 
Solomon. He encouraged commerce and industry, fortified cities, laid 
out pleasure grounds, and built himself a palace richly adorned with 
ivory. He formed an alliance with the Pheenicians and in order to draw 
them into closer friendship favoured their religion. So while Bethel and 
Dan remained the centres of the worship of Jehovah, Ahab founded a 
temple of Baal in Samaria and raised an altar to him there. The 
Israelites thus came to mix up with the religion of Moses (as it is called) 
the customs of those tribes who.worshipped Baal and other gods. 

Elijah was one of the prophets who stood up for and attempted the 
reformation of the religion ; who threatened Ahab with Jehovah’s anger on 
account of his sin, and according to the story, at last put the two religions 
to a public test in which the evidence was fully in favour of Israel’s 
God. 

The tragic story of the victory of the prophet of Israel over the priests 
of Baal I shall leave to another lesson, I wish now only to draw a lesson 
or two from this earlier part of the story. I need hardly say that there 
are many reasons for thinking it is highly coloured and that things could 
not have occurred exactly as they are related by the writer of this old 
chronicle. 

Once on a time, there was a famine in Israel, but we are also told 
that it was foretold by Elijah inthis way. He came to Ahab and said— 
as Jehovah the God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there shall 
not be dew nor rain these years but according to my word. 

Elijah then left Ahab and Jehovah said to him, ‘‘Go eastward and 
hide near the brook Cherith in the side of Jordan. Fear not for food, 
with the water of the brook you can quench your thirst and the ravens 
shall bring you food.”’ Elijah obeyed, and the ravens brought him some- 
thing to eat every night and morning, and he drank the water from the 
brook. After some months the brook dried up for no rain had fallen. 


Then the word of Jehovah came to him saying—“ Rise up and go to 
Zarephath and dwell there, for I have commanded a widow woman there 
to sustain thee.’’ Elijah obeyed the command and as he drew near the 


city gates he saw a woman gathering sticks. Almost dying of hunger 
and thirst Elijah cried ‘‘ Bring mea cup of water that I may drink,” 
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and as she was going to fetch it he called after her, ‘‘ bring me a morsel 
of bread in your hand.’”’ She answered him, ‘‘ By Jehovah whois your God, 
I have not a cake but only a handful of meal in a barrel and a little oil 
in the cruise, and I am gathering a few sticks that I may go in and make 
the last cake. for myself and my little son, and when we have eaten that 
we must starve.’’ ‘‘ Never mind,’’ said Elijah, ‘‘it will be all right, go 
and do as you say, but bring me the cake first, and then make another 
for yourself and your son. For I promise you in the name of my God 
that the barrel of meal shall not waste neither shall the cruise of oil fail 
until the day the Lord sends rain upon the land.’’ And she went and 
did as Elijah told her, and the barrel of meal wasted not neither did the 
cruise of oil fail. 

That is the story, but I cannot accept it as literally true because I do 
not think God ever worked miracles of this kind. I cannot see what 
comfort it would be to us if this had happened; if we are hungry and . 
thirsty and reduced to our last piece of bread and butter—for in the East 
meal and oil take the place of bread and butter—it does not help us to 
believe that God worked a miracle for a poor widow and a hungry 
prophet two or three thousand years ago, we feel quite sure that he will 
not work a miracle for us. 

But then if miracles do not happen, something much better and 
greater than miracles is always happening. This miracle may be taken 
as a symbol of a much greater and more universal truth. There is 
nothing more wonderful than the way in which the human race is 
perpetually supplied with food. Though millions of us have enough to 
eat day by day the supply never grows less—the meal does not waste 
and the oil does not fail. There is a wonderful process continually 
going on, much more wonderful than any miracle, by which the raw 
material of the earth is constantly converted into fresh and nutritious 
supplies of food. And the poor widows and the hungry prophets are 
always being fed, there is nothing left over and yet there is always 
enough. The resources of nature are as inexhaustible as the wants of 
man are lasting. 

We should also learn from this how very little we need in order to do 
the work God requires of us in this world. Here is the greatest man 
of his time, a man who cares for nothing so much as saving Israel by 
making them truly religious, and destined to help in a great and lasting 
work, and all he needs and all he gets, is water from a brook and 
snatches of food he can gather here and there; or a simple cake of meal 
a poor woman is willing to share with him. Many of the world’s greatest 
men have been poor men, living face to face with the bare facts of nature 
—and yet under these circumstances able to prepare themselves for a 
great and lasting work. 

Another great lesson is to be learned from this parable, as I should 
call it. We never loose anything by generosity. This is a lesson that 
most people are very slow to learn. ‘[he common notion is that you 
should get all you can and keep all you get. People do not believe that 
there is that scattereth abroad and yet increaseth. That if you give it 
shall be given to you again. Suppose that this story was actually as 
true, as it is a true illustration of a great truth; we can see that if the 
widow had refused the request of the prophet that she and her son would 
have starved. If you ask how can it be true, how can generosity enrich 
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the giver, I cannot tell you, but I believe it. We never miss what we 
give away in open-handed generosity, there is always an inexhaustible 
store for God to draw upon for those who are unselfish and kind, but He 
shuts up His stores to the niggardly and hard. If we run short because 
we have been liberal we may be sure we shall find more meal in the 
barrel and more oil in the cruise. There is an old saying that the roll 
of cloth charity cuts up to make garments for the poor, never grows 
shorter. 

It is truest of all in religion, the cultivation and increase of religious 
qualities and graces depend entirely upon their use. Faith, hope, love, 
righteousness, high feeling, spiritual enjoyments are never exhausted as 
long as they are continually drawn upon. Let them lie idle, refuse to 
call them into exercise and the barrel soon becomes empty. There is a 
divine truth in that old story of John Buyan’s of what Christian saw in 
the house of the Interpreter. There was a fire burning against a wall 
and one standing by it, always casting much water upon it, to quench it, 
yet did the fire burn higher and hotter. We should not explain it in 
exactly the same words that Bunyan does, but there is an unexhaustible 
divine influence and power in the heart of every man who aspires and 
trusts and loves and serves. It is secret, he cannot detect how or from 
whence it comes, it seems to come of itself. And when he feels a new 
influx of strength which enables him to resist temptation, or perform 
duty, or rejoice in hope, he also feels that what he receives and uses 
makes no difference in the supply—there is plenty more where that 
comes from. 

The picture we get in this first part of the story of the life of the 
prophet Elijah is that of a noble minded man, bitterly grieving over the 
corruption of his country, who will not share in the idolatry which is 
popular, yet single-handed can do no more than speak out truly for God 
and reprove with a stern truthfulness those who are guilty, the consequence 
of which is that he is a lonely wandering man, who can bravely speak and 
act when there is occasion, but for a time can only retire into ‘solitude 
and wait. 


“ But he was of the strain of those who still 
Are noble, or arenothing; who in days, 
Empty of worthy purpose, curb their will, 
And though instinct with action, stand and gaze, 
Secluded vale and all unpeopled hill 
Are more to them than ignominious praise ; 
And o’er the world whilst night and dark are drawn, 
Silent they wait, till God brings back the dawn.’—Alfred Austin, 


WaLTER Lioyp. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that a second edition of Prof. Carpenter’s 
book on ‘THE First THREE GOSPELS”’ has already been called for. Rev. 
R. T. Herford’s Manual on “IsatAH XL.—LXvVI.” is now ready. The promised 
volume of ‘‘SuGGESTIVE READINGS,” edited by Mr. R. Bartram, will be pub- 
lished in a few days. A second edition of Miss Frances E. Cooke’s “ Story oF 
THEODORE PARKER,” and a re-print of Rev. W. C. Gannett’s “ CHILDHOOD OF 
Jesus,” are also in the press, and will be issued shortly. 
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HOME AND COUNTRY.—IV. 


The Family. 


M AN was originally a social animal but he does not appear to have 

been a ‘‘family man.’’ From the researches which have been 
made into this question it seems almost certain that family life was a 
development from the original social condition, the family group thus 
being a kind of crystalisation within the larger social group. Remains 
of this earliest condition are still extant among some of the lowest savage 
tribes, and traces of it are found in survivals among those which have 
advanced to something like civilisation. The teacher must therefore 
avoid making the assertion that the family is the natural and sole basis 
of social life. First society, then the family, seems to have been the 
actual order of development; and the family as it exists in the most 
highly civilised communities to-day is the result of successive stages of 
progress. 

It is a significant fact that the highest family development accom- 
panies the highest national development. The traditions of the leading 
races of mankind point to the patriarchal family as the origin of the 
nation. Thus blood relationship, either real or supposed, has been taken 
as the foundation of national life. The Jews and Arabs trace their 
descent from Abraham. The ancient Greeks (Hellenes) regarded 
themselves as the children of one common father, Hellen. As with the 
Jews, the divisions of the Greek race were named after the sons or 
grandsons of the great patriarch, whose name was to them the symbol 
of their fraternity. Such traditions do not necessarily lead us to suppose 
that the nations possessing them really originated in some patriarchal 
family, but they do point to the great antiquity of the family as a social 
institution, and of its being regarded as the only natural social unit. 
They also lead us to the conclusion that those tribes among which the 
marriage tie became permanent were thereby the better fitted to survive 
in the struggle for existence and to lead in the march towards civilisation. 

The sentiments springing from supposed descent from a common 
ancestor are no longer needed as a bond of national life, as indeed they 
are no longer possible. The tie of blood relationship has been gradually 
superseded by that which exists in the possession of a common language, 
common allegiance to a king, or more particularly of the occupation of a 
distinct geographical area. Yet we still speak of the mother-country, 
the fatherland, and thus prove the persistence of the conception of the 
family as the seed of the nation and testify to our deep convictions as to 
the sacredness of home life. No nation is more deeply impressed than 
the English with the truth that the worth of the nation is the worth of the 
home. 

For us, then, the family is the foundation of our social life. We can 
only think of the state as an aggregation of families, of the individual 
members of the state as members, first of all, of some family group. 
Children who are born into no home are exceptional, and we feel that no 
provision which the state can make for them can make good their loss. 
We think of almost any home as_ being better than none. Only in the 
extremest cases do we recognise that there can be any justification for 
the forcible separation of a child from its parents. 

It will be impossible for a teacher to, exaggerate the significance of 
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home life from a social point of view. Not merely the continuity but 
the solidarity of the race is involved in it, and the continued development 
of those highest moral qualities without which we can have no guarantee 
of progress. The question is; How can we best instil into the minds of 
our class the real meaning of the life of the home and of the duties 
involved in it and radiating from it. 

The teaching of home duties naturally belongs to parents, and in the 
hands of others is attended with peculiar difficulties. The French books 
of moral instruction have a good deal to say to the children about their 
duties to their parents, and some of them even explain the power which 
the law still gives to the father over his child. One cannot help feeling 
in reading through the lessons that they can be of little use, for what the 
home is that the child will be ; that, indeed, the teacher may possibly do 
harm in various ways through his ignorance of the peculiar relationships 
of the parents with the children under his control. [In many cases it will 
be the parents rather than the children who require instruction in their 
duties. 

In the present course of lessons this difficulty need only be considered 
with regard to the older classes. In the case of young men and women 
who are entering upon the life of the world, and who are preparing to 
take their place in the state as the founders of homes of their own, any 
teaching of home duties will naturally assume a prospective rather than 
a retrospective form. So far as they may still live under the parental 
roof, and especially so far as their parents, or brothers, or sisters, or 
other relations may some day become dependent upon them for support, 
and will always need their affection, thus far will the teaching naturally 
be such as is suitable to children of a family, whatever their age may be. 
But on the other hand, as we are dealing with those who may before long 
- become parents, and as it is so often the parents rather than the children 
who need instruction in home duties, our teaching may well adopt a form 
which shall make it helpful for such contingencies. 

Upon such points it is impossible to do more than to draw attention 
to difficulties and to make suggestions. Into no kind of teaching does 
the personal element enter more largely than into that connected with 
family relationships. Its character must depend largely upon the age 
and station and disposition of those taught. Yet more must it depend 
upon the age, station, and character, of the teacher. A still more 
fundamental difference will be introduced according to difference of sex. 
The truest teacher of such lessons will be the father or mother whose own 
life is full of the inspiration of their own happy home. But no teacher 
need fear who knows the meaning of home life and love, and whose 
sympathy has not become withered for want of them, who can set aside 
all the commonplace conventionalities, and speak straight from a human 
heart. 

What we want to do is to get an ideal before our class, some vital 
conception which shall set them longing for the life that may be. It is 
true our lessons on home life are to be part of a course upon our duties 
in society. But here we must be intensely personal. Wide as may be 
our own outlook over society and humanity itself, when we come to speak 
of the home we must for the while abandon all that and devote ourselves 
to the individual, the personal, first of all. Love itself, the foundation of 
all else, begins so, 
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The best basis for the ideal we want to present will naturally be our own 
home life. But probably we shall not be able to say much about that. 
Its best use will be to enable us to understand what the ideal should be, 
and to help us to enter by sympathy into literary or pictorial representa- 
tions of it. Those who know what home life is, and have seen such a picture 
as Fildes’ ‘‘ Widower,’’ ought to be able to speak words about it which 
should leave an ineffacable impression on the heart. There would be 
no fear of conventionality with such a text as that. But it would be a bit 
too sad for most teachers to handle. The brightening element would be, 
not the unconsciously happy children crawling on the floor, but the 
geranium in a little vase in the background, left by some kindly visitor, 
suggesting the wide, overreaching love which began in the home and 
now encircles the world. 

But we will forget humanity awhile. The love which sanctifies the 
home was never yet based upon love for humanity. Men and women do 
not marry for the good of their kind, though they may abstain from 
marrying for that reason. Are there, then, no moral elements in love ? 
Is falling in love a mere accident? Can we do nothing to help the young 
men and women who remain in our schools towards a wise choice of a 
partner for life. Can we do no more for them than provide them with a 
better opportunity for making a wise choice than if they left us? And if 
we want to do more, how can we interfere in such a matter without being 
meddlesome and mischievous ? 

‘Falling in love’’ represents pretty accurately what usually happens, 
but there has been a preparation for the falling in. It all lies in the 
character and the ideals which have previously been developed. If we 
can elevate these, we of necessity elevate the choice. It is in this direction 
rather than in that of immediate counsel that the teachers of the older 
classes will endeavour to be helpful, though of course welcoming an 
opportunity for more direct helpfulness if it comes. So let us set to work 
to build up ideals of what a home should be, and to present them in such 
a way that our hearers will love them and make them their own. Thus 
our ideals may go to the making of their characters and then of their 
homes, of their children’s characters, of their homes, and so on and on in 
ever widening waves of influence. 

Those to whom Robert Dick’s Life (by Smiles) is accessible might begin 
by describing his enthusiastic love for plants as described especially in 
chapters vi. and vil. Then tell of his ten mile walk to ‘‘a small precipice 
lined with plants,’’ and his exclamation, ‘‘ I was now at home—intensely 
at home.’ ‘This would indicate how it is love that makes the home. 

For beautiful incidents or more complete pictures of home life good 
biographies will be found most helpful. Take for instance the Life of 
Charles Darwin and work up from it a story of what his home was, and 
show how the devoted helpfulness of his wife enabled him to carry out his 
great work for the world in spite of the sickness that continually oppressed 
him, The tendency of biographies to tell more about the homes of their 
heroes is sneered at. by some literary critics, but we do not know a man 
till we know the home he lived in. 

For a poetical picture there is nothing nobler than Burns’s ‘‘ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.’’ This might be associated with the early life of David 
Livingstone, who tells us ‘‘that his father was of the high type of 
character portrayed in ‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night.’’’ David had his 
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‘Saturday Night,’’ too, by which he has been remembered. Professor 
Blaikie in his ‘‘ Personal Life of David Livingstone’’ tells us—‘‘ Of his 
early boyhood there is little to say, except that he was a favourite at 
home. The children’s games were merrier when he was among them, 
and the fireside brighter. He contributed constantly to the happiness of 
the family. Anything of interest that happened to him he was always 
ready to tell them. The habit was kept up in after years. When he 
went to study in Glasgow, returning on the Saturday evenings, he would 
take his place by the fireside and tell them all that had occurred during 
the week, thus sharing his life with them. His sisters still remember 
how they longed for these Saturday evenings.’’—‘‘ Sharing his life with 
them.”’—What a beautiful ideal for the home ! 

Abraham Lincoln’s mother died when he was but nine years old. So 
wild was the district where he lived that it was not until she had been 
buried some months that a clergyman could come to perform a religious 
service over her grave. His biographer, Isaac N. Arnold, says, ‘‘ His 
mother’s death and these sad and solemn rites made an impression on 
the mind of the son as lasting as life. She had found time amidst her 
weary trial and the hard struggle of her busy life, not only to teach him 
to read and write, but to impress ineffacably upon him that love of truth 
and justice, that perfect integrity and reverence for God, for which he 
was noted all his life. These virtues were ever associated in his mind 
with the most tender love and respect for his mother. ‘All that I am, or 
hope to be,’ he said, ‘I owe to my angel mother.’ ”’ 

The impression of the home is ineffacable. How many biographies 
bear out that fact. Our great men come from rich homes and from poor 
homes alike, but not from bad homes. The poverty of a home is no bar 
to the greatness of the children who may spring from it; the badness of 
a home is. The homes of Emerson, of Ruskin, of Carlyle, and the 
training given therein, and the ideas of life and duty imparted, and the 
moral atmosphere inhaled, are full of the deepest significance. Byron 
suffered infinitely more from his ill-tempered mother than from his lame 
foot. Such are the facts that need picturing to the class. In Ibsen’s 
‘“Nora’’ we have an appalling picture of the working of a lie in the 
home. In Act I., Scene XII., the following conversation occurs between — 
Helmer and his wife, Nora, about a man named Krogstad. 

“Helmer. Only just think how a man so conscious of guilt as that 
must go about lying, and a hypocrite, and an actor; how he must wear 
a mask towards his neighbour, and even his wife and children—his own 
children. That’s the worst, Nora. 

‘‘ Nora. Why ? 

‘‘ Helmer. Because such a misty atmosphere of lying brings 
contagion into the whole family. Every breath the children draw 
contains some germ of evil. 

‘‘ Nora. Are you quite sure ? 

“Helmer. As a lawyer, darling child, | have remarked that many a 
time. Nearly all men who go to ruin early have had untruthful mothers. 

‘* Nova. Why should it be—mothers ? 

‘‘ Helmer. In most cases it comes from the mother; but the father 
naturally works in the same direction. And Krogstad has actually been 
poisoning his own children for years past by lying and acting a part. 
That is precisely why I call him morally lost.”’ 
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The terrible sting of all this to Nora is that she herself is ‘‘lying and 
acting a part.’’ In the end her own falseness, together with the common- 
place unmanliness of her husband, leads to the breaking up of the home. 
In the hands of a skilful teacher the whole story would make a most 
powerful and impressive lesson on the need of truthfulness, and manli- 
ness, and chivalry for the foundations of home life. 

The teacher who knows a family in which one of the members is a 
cripple, or blind, or suffers from continual sickness, should not fail to 
give some account of it and try to point out all it signifies. The story 
should be told realistically if possible, the sacredness of suffering pointed 
out, with the sympathy and tender helpfulness evoked from it. Contrast 
the Indians who used to kill their weak and aged, and those families 
where the sick and afflicted do not have love shown to them. Show how 
some homes are consecrated by suffering, others cursed by it, and how 
no life which is a centre of love can possibly be wasted. 

One of the noblest conceptions of human love and the strength it 
brings is given by Clough in his poem ‘‘ Wirkung in der Ferne.’’ The 
teacher will do well to read it for his own inspiration, and will be happy 
indeed if he has a class to whom he can read it. Anyway it might, with 
a little thought, be worked up. into a picture such as any class could 
appreciate, a picture of the man who goes out to his daily labour strong 
in the power of the love of his home, returning at night to renew his love 
and his strength. It is the power of love, invisible, unknown to his 
comrades, which is the deepest reality of the man’s life. From this we 
rise to the conception that home has done its highest work for us when is 
has helped us to understand, better than aught else could have done, the 
reality of the unseen power and love of God. . 

Joun TREVoR. 


GROUNDS OF UNITARIAN BELIEF. 
Notes oF A Course oF LECTURES. 


Dear Mr. Editor,—As you know, these Notes were prepared’simply for my 
own use in the delivery of certain Lectures. It does not seem to me that they 
can be of much service to other teachers, inasmuch as they are devised merely 
to recall a certain line of thought, and not to suggest it to the mind of another, 
But it is your will to publish them; and if the reader finds them useless, I 
must ask him to blame you, not me, 


Yours faithfully, R. A. ARMSTRONG, 


(I.) Concerning God. 


1. Meaning of term Unitarian. It is theological. The endeavour 
to evade that fact produces confusion. It means “holding the Unity 
of God in such a sense as to exclude the doctrine of three Persons in 
one Godhead,” 
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2. With this goes great variety of belief regarding related doctrines, 
and great variety of grounds on which this doctrine is itself held. ‘There- 
fore, the individual Unitarian can speak only for himself. 

3. We must discuss the doctrine (a) as against the Trinity, and 
(6) on its own merits, which will be equivalent to discussing it (@) on 
Biblical, and (@) on Natural grounds. 

(a) Unitarianism of the Bible :— 

Implied throughout. ‘Trinity nowhere stated or received. Chief 
supposed Trinitarian texts:—Plural form Elohim. But so, Master, 
Gen xxiv.; Wisdom, Prov. ix.; Behemoth, ¥od xl. ‘Let us make 
man in our own image”’ &c., Gen. 1. 26, ili. 22, &c. Plural of majesty, 
yet source of word Polytheism. Matt. xxviii. 19. Baptising into Moses: 
I Cor. x. 1,2. JJ Cor. xiii. 14, non-Trinitarian. J Fohnv.7. Omitted 
from Greek MSS. All Greek Fathers. All ancient versions. Most 
Latin Fathers. None of these texts can be made to state the Trinity. 

Unitarian texts:—Deut. vi. 4; Mark xii. 29, 30; J Cor. vill. 6; 
Ephes. iv. 4, 5, 6. 

We postpone texts cited to support deity of Christ. 

(6) Unitarianism of Natural Religion :— 

The true Agnosticism. The conception of the Father. The Holy 
Spirit. The true spiritual tendency. The significance of scientific 
indications. 

Spiritual experience knows only a Unity. The orthodox meet this 
with the Son, we with one God. 

(c) Origin of Trinitarian doctrine :— 

Dual significance of ‘‘ Father.” Intellectual want deified a separate 
spirit. Religious want deified Christ. Met bythe apprehension of the 
Father. Growth of the doctrine in the Creeds. 

[Read ‘Bible and Popular Theology,” viii., ix., x.; J. H. Thom on 
‘Trinity in Unitarian Controversy ;’’ Martineau, ‘‘A way out of the 
Trinitarian Controversy ;’’ ‘‘ Christian Reformer,’’ Feb. 1886. | 


(II.) Concerning Christ. 


1. The orthodox doctrine as stated in the Second Article. 

Like the Trinity—unthinkable without heresy :—For, What is Man ? 
What is God ? 

Plea of limitation as Man equivalent to assertion of two persons. 

The question then is, Was he God or Man? 


2. Theory that he was God :— 

(a) The astronomical difficulty. 

(0) The general description of the Synoptics. 

(c) Particular texts:—Old Testament—Nature of Prophecy. New 
Testament—WMark. x. 18, xili. 32; Matt. xxvi. 30, xii, 31, 32. Son of 
Man. Son of God. Lord. Christ=Messiah. Yet much in New 
Testament that gives some countenance. Paul: the Man from Heaven. 
Birth legends. The Word. Yet even in Yohn emphatically below the 
Father: ohn x. 30; compare xvii, 11, 22. 


3. Further growth of the dogma. Its source: Deification of religious 
founders, As an accessible God. As an infinite sacrifice, 
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4. ‘Mere Man” :— 

(a) Dignity of Man—Image of God, Friend of God, Child of God. 

(2) Was he endowed with supernatural powers? Adverse move- 
ment of thought. Spiritual gain of removal of miracle. The question 
of evidence. 

(c) Religious value of the pure humanity: As a model; restores 
the Father. 

[Read ‘Liverpool Controversy,’ Lecture V. — ‘‘ Wicksteed, 
Controversial Lectures,” 11.: ‘‘ Bible and Popular Theology,’ xi. xxii. 
Réville ‘‘ History of the Doctrine of the Deity of Christ.’ ] 


(III.) Concerning Man and his Salvation. 


1. Man: what is he ? 

Not primarily physical but moral. Dangers of Biology. Sense of 
Sin specifically Christian. Sin is the transgression of the Law. Limited 
views of the Law. The problem set by the sense of sin. Regeneration 
or Conversion is the purification of the desires and affections, their 
harmonising with the good; the imperfect, and the perfect righteousness. 
‘‘Blessed are they that hunger, &c. Punishment is the outcome 
of sin. ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, &c. A ‘‘natural’’ process. 

“Hell” :—Hell on earth. The future Hell. God’s love in Hell. 

Reward is the outcome of goodness. The sufferings of the good. 
Yet righteousness leads to peace. The blessedness of martyrs. 

‘‘ Heaven’’:—Heaven on earth. The future Heaven. Unwearied 
work. ‘‘ There shall be no night there.”’ 

Why the unconverted cannot ‘‘ go to Heaven.”’ 

The suffering of the sinful necessary before they can reach Heaven, 
since they must suppress strong elements of their being. 


2. What then is ‘“‘ Salvation ? ”’ 
Not escape from punishment, but deliverance from _ sin. 


“‘ Forgiveness ’’ :—What do we mean by it ? 
Do we then do away with Christ’s Atonement ? 
The nature of ‘‘ Atonement.’’ How Christ has ‘‘ made Atonement.” 


3. The New Testament teaching :— 

Paul—‘‘ What a man soweth.’”’ The new creature, new man. The 
resurrection with Christ. 

Fohn—Born again, from above. 

ek as Prodigal Son. As little children. Losing the 
soul, 


4. Orthodox degradations arise from :—Misunderstanding of Paul; 
materialisation ; loss of sense of bond between sin and punishment ; 
Misconception of ‘‘ justice ;’’ loss of sense of God’s Fatherhood ; love 
of ‘‘ schemes.”’ 


5. Unitarians defective in sense of sin :— 

It can only come from contemplation of holiness. 

Salvation by Creed. 

[Read ‘‘ Matthew Arnold,” ‘St. Paul and Protestantism ;’’ J. P. 
Hopps, “‘ First Principles,”’ x.-xv.] 
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(IV.) Concerning the Bible. 


1. Preliminary :— 
(a) Orthodox Protestant View. (6) Orthodox Catholic View. 
(c) Secularist View. 


2. The facts of Origin :— 

Complexity. (i.) Structure of the Old Testament. (a) Law. (6) 
Prophets. (c) Writings. ; 

Structure of Law :—8.c. 750 Yhost; 620 Deut.; 444 Elohist. 

Character of the Law as History :—Founded on Tradition. Coloured 
by Views. Compare Liberal and Conservative Papers. Value for 
Religious Belief of the Writers. 

The Prophets :—Kings. Chronicles. 

The Writings:—The adoption of Names. Final settlement of 
Canon. 
(ii) Structure of the New Testament :— 

(a) Paul’s four great Epistles. (6) The Synoptics. (c) John. 
(d) Acts. (e) Other Books. Final settlement of Canon, 


3. Results:—Development throughout the Bible. Religious value not 
dependent on accuracy. Errors in the Bible: Historical; Scientific ; 
Moral and spiritual. True ‘‘ Authority’”’ of the Bible. Nature of 
‘‘Prophecy.” Folly of ordinary Bible [JJ Timothy iii. 16], defence. 
Folly of ordinary Bible attack. Unchangeable worth of the Bible. 
“Tnspiration.’’ The larger Bible. 

[Read ‘‘ Positive Aspects of Unitarian Christianity,’ Lecture VIL., 
also the various Biblical Manuals edited by Prof. J. E. Carpenter, and 
published by the Sunday School Association. ] 


(V.) Concerning Worship and the Churches. 


1. In what way can we approach God ? 

Communication through physicial organs and _ instruments. 
Communication between Spirit and Spirit. From us to God—From God 
to us—In its lower forms. In its higher forms. Praying ‘through’ or 
‘in the name of’ or ‘for the sake of’ Jesus Christ. 


2. Spirituality of worship :—Material forms, good exactly so far as they 
aid the spirit. Private and public worship. Value of public worship ; 
through fellowship ; through fixity. 

Adjuncts in Lessons and Sermons :—Limits of Lessons. Limits of 

Sermons. 


3. What should be the constitution of the Religious Soriety ? 

(a) Catholic Theory. An authority above the State. 

(6) Church of England Theory. Authority of the State. 

(c) Nonconformist Theory. Voluntary Association, but with Rule of 
Faith. Degrees of Free Churchmen. The Congregationalists. Trust 
deeds. The Friends. The Plymouth Brethren. The real Free Churches. 
Position of the Minister. Position of the Member. Weakness of the 
system. Strength of the system ; intellectually ; morally ; spiritually. 

(d) Place of Unitarianism in such Churches :—Alliance with Unitarian 

Churches. Appeal for fidelity and support. 

[Read ‘‘ Our Unitarian Faith” by J. T. Marriott, ‘‘ Positive Aspects,” 
Lectures II., VIII., and IX. ] 
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Adam and Eve in Eden. 


66 OW, Mother,” said Joan, the next evening, ‘‘ please go on with 

the story, and tell me what happened to Adam. I’ve been 
thinking about him, and I know he must have felt lonely, even though 
he had all the beasts with him: for I’m sure / should feel horribly lonely 
without any people, even if I had as many horses and cows and birds 
and dogs and cats as ever I liked.” 

‘Yes, Joan, and that is what the old story shows: and so it says 
that whilst Adam was asleep God made a woman, so that when 
Adam awoke he was no longer alone, but found a companion fit or ‘ meet’ 
for him, beside him.’’ 

‘©O mother! What a lovely surprise for him! Fancy how glad he 
must have been! How does the story go on; weren't they very happy 
in the garden, with all the trees and fruit, and the rivers, and the nice 
animals ? ” 

‘The next part of the story tells how even into this beautiful place 
and amongst all the innocence and happiness, something naughty crept 
in, to spoil the innocence.”’ 

‘‘« Innocence?’ mother, what does that mean exactly? It means 
being good, doesn’t it ?”’ 

‘Tt means knowing nothing of anything bad or naughty. Babies and 
very little children are very innocent, before they know what naughtiness 
is. Adam and Eve are shown in the story as quite innocent of all that 
was naughty, at first, like little children. They came straight from the 
hand of God, and so they were quite pure and innocent. That is the 
meaning of the story.” 

‘« And that must be true, mother, for all that God makes is good.” 

‘‘Yes, well, I told you that Adam had leave to eat of the fruit of all 
the trees in the garden except one. And he and Eve were quite content 
and happy, till one day the serpent came to Eve and asked her (so the 
story goes) whether God had really forbidden her and Adam to eat the 
fruit from one tree in the garden. And Eve said ‘We may eat of the 
fruit of the trees of the garden ; but of the fruit of the tree which is in the 
midst of the garden, God hath said, ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it, lest ye die.’ And then the serpent says that that is not true 
which God hath told them, and they. would not die if they ate that fruit ; 
but that God had only told them not to eat it because he knew that if they 
did eat it ‘their eyes would be opened’ and they would know too 
much ; and that God wanted to keep that knowledge for himself.” 

‘‘ What a wicked serpent, mother! It is just like a fairy story !”’ 

““Yes; I once told this story to a little boy ; and the next Sunday 
when I asked him what the Bible was about, and what sort of things it 
told us of, he answered ‘ Fairy stories.’ ”’ 

Joan laughed, and said, ‘‘ Well, he was partly right, I think. But 
go on, mother ; what did Eve do? I hope she gave the serpenta great 
scolding.” 

‘“No,—I am sorry to say that Eve was tempted; she looked at the 
beautiful tree again, ‘And when the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to 
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make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave also 
unto her husband with her; and he did eat.’ ”’ 

“O dear! I amsorry,” said Joan. ‘‘ Why couldn’t they go on being 
happy and content as they were: it was only just ove tree; they might 
eat all the rest of the fruit. I think they were greedy as well 
as naughty.”’ 

“Yes, Joan, dear. But it isa story which is very true of all of us, I 
am afraid. If we have almost everything we could wish for, but there is 
just one thing we have not got, I am afraid we spend our time fretting 
over and longing for that one thing rather than enjoying the others. And 
we say ‘I should be guzte happy, if only I could have just that one thing.’ 
I think the old story of Eve and Adam shows that in old days, when 
these stories grew up, people had the same faults as now, and that these 
faults were seen and understood by the story-tellers. But I will go on 
now, shall I?” : 

‘© Ves, yes, I do want to hear.” 

‘‘ When they had eaten the fruit, they felt ashamed. The thought of 
hiding themselves came to them ; they remembered then that they were 
naked, which they had not thought of before, and they made themselves 
some little clothes out of leaves: and then the story says ‘they heard the 
voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the day : and 
Adam and his wife hid themselves from the presence of the Lord God 
amongst the trees of the garden.’ ” 

‘‘T don’t wonder they felt ashamed: but mother, God could see 
through the trees, couldn’t he? It wasn’t any use their hiding.”’ 

‘Ves, dear: and God could see into their hearts too, and knew what 
they were feeling. But the story shows how the voice of God speaks in 
our consciences, and makes us know when we have done wrong. I think 
it is a true and beautiful story. ‘And the Lord God called unto Adam,’ 
as he does to all of us if we only listen, ‘and said unto him, Where art 
thou? And he said, I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, 

_because J was naked. And he said, Who told thee that thou wast naked? 
Hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded thee. that thou 
should’st not eat?’ ”’ 

‘* And, did he say ‘yes’? I hope he did.” 4 

‘‘ And the man said, ‘The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.’ ” 

‘©O mother, I think that was very unkind. Why did he want to blame 
Eve? Why didn’t he just say ‘ yes, I did eat it?’”’ 

‘‘He made excuses for himself ; it is so like what we do now-a-days, 
Joan. If I say to a boy in the Sunday school ‘ Did you do this?’ he is 
sure to say ‘Jim made me do it;’ just as Adam in the story says ‘ The 
woman gave me of the tree, andI did eat.’ It was quite true that Eve 
offered him the fruit ; but was:it all her fault that he ate it ?” 

‘“No, mother ; he ought to have said ‘ No, Eve, I can’t eat it, because 
it would be naughty.”’ 

‘Yes; no one can make us do wrong, unless we consent to doit. If 
someone does wrong in asking us, the /ast wrong is our own, for no one 
can oblige us to do wrong. Do yousee, Joan? Eve was naughty to ask 
Adam to eat the fruit that had been forbidden, but the naughtiness of his 
eating the fruit was not Eve’s naughtiness, but his own.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, I understand that, mother.”’ 
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‘‘ And it was not honest and straightforward of him to try and hide 
his own fault by blaming Eve. It was cowardly and mean.” 

‘‘T should have thought if he loved Eve that he would have wanted to 
save her from getting blamed, if he could, instead of getting her into 
trouble.” 

“Yes, Joan; but when people are blamed for something, and they 
know that it was a naughty thing that they did, they are very apt to be 
in a hurry to make out a better case for themselves, and in doing so to 
put the blame off on to someone else, thoughtlessly and selfishly.”’ 

“ And what came next, mother ?”’ 

‘“Well, God is then represented as turning to Eve and saying, 
‘What is this that thou hast done?’ And the woman said, ‘The 
serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.’”’ 

““Then Eve pushed off the blame upon the serpent, just as Adam 
pushed it off on to Eve.”’ 

‘‘ And then God told the serpent that he was to be punished by 
being obliged to wriggle along on his body, without any legs, for 
always; and that all men and all serpents should be enemies of one 
another from that time forward,—serpents always trying to bite men’s 
feet, and men trying to hit the serpents on the head.” 

‘‘Then did people think that serpents had legs before that, and that 
they had them taken off for a punishment? How funny!” 

‘‘Ves, I think people saw that the serpents had no legs, and they 
wondered how it was, and this is the way they explained it, and the way 
in which they explained also why men and serpents are always enemies 
to each other.” 

‘But, mother, didn’t God punish Adam and Eve, too? for they had 
been quite as naughty as the serpent.”’ 

‘‘Yes, God told them that from this time they would have to suffer 
things which they had known nothing of before: they would have to 
suffer pain in their bodies, and trouble and tiredness too, because instead 
of just gathering and eating fruit without any care of their own they 
would have to cultivate the land, and dig and sow it, taking up thorns 
and thistles which would continue to grow and have to be weeded up. 
Adam would have to work hard, till he was hot and tired,—and his 
holiday lifé was over. And Eve was to be ruled over by her husband.” 

‘Poor things,’’ said Joan ; ‘‘ I’m sure they must have felt very sorry. 
And yet I dare say Adam liked digging and sowing pretty well. I like 
keeping my garden, even when it is rather hard work.” 

‘Everybody is much better and happier for having something to do. 
We should not be worth much, Joan, if we all lived idly in a garden and 
had only to gather fruit to eat. People’s characters are made strong by 
having to resist something; even to struggle against weeds in a garden 
gives perseverance and industry, and it also makes people think and plan 
how to make the right plants grow and keep the wrong ones away. It 
uses their minds, and helps them to grow intelligent and clever. Itis the 
same with all sorts of work, and the trouble we have to take is one of our 
greatest blessings.” 

“Then why did God give it as a punishment to Adam and Eve for 
being naughty ?” 

‘““ You see, dear, people saw pain and trouble amongst men, and they 
tried to think how it came there, and when they were very tired with 
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work they felt how delicious it was to be idle now and then and have 
nothing to do, and they fancied that in a guzte happy state there would 
be nothing to do except enjoy themselves; so they thought that perhaps 
when men were first made they had only to be happy and enjoy every- 
thing, and that they must have done something which brought all the 
hard things to them as a punishment, and that was the way in which 
these things came amongst them. You must remember that it is astory, 
and how I told you that the stories grew up. These tales are people’s 
thoughts about how things happened, and we have to think too, and then 
we shall often see how curious and odd the tales are! partly very true 
and partly very strange and unlikely.” 

‘“ Yes, ‘ fairy stories,’ as that little boy said, about the serpent talking, 
and tempting Eve, and being able to think, and then losing his legs.”’ 
And Joan laughed. 

‘“ Yes, Joan, and then about God walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day, as if God, who is a spirit, could either ‘walk,’ or feel heat. 
Many ancient peoples thought that there were a great many gods,—not 
only one as we believe. They believed that there were gods of war and 
peace, of the sun, and the moon, of plenty, of victory, and of almost 
everything you can think of ; and these gods they thought of as very like 
men,—fighting together, and conquering; being angry and jealous and 
spiteful, or generous and kind; men had to try and please them for fear 
of their anger, and the God who is told of in these stories in the Bible is 
often very like some of these gods. Men had not yet learnt to think of 
God truly as the great, loving, and holy Spirit, who lives in men’s hearts, 
and whose voice is not heard in words, though we know when he speaks ° 
with us, and though we cannot express it except by saying that he 
‘speaks.’ People then were something like a tiny little boy that I knew. 
His mother had told him that God would hear if he spoke to him; and 
one night she heard him saying in a low voice ‘God? God?’ And 
then he said to her ‘ You see, mother, he doesn’t hear.’ Why did he 
think so, Joan ?”’ 

‘‘ Because he didn’t hear any answer.’ 

‘‘ Yes, he expected God to answer him in words, as his mother did. 
He had not yet learnt that that is not God’s way of speaking to us.. And 
the people who made this story that I have been telling you had not yet 
learnt that God is always with us, and knows all we do. They 
represented him as coming and asking Adam and Eve questions, and 
having to be told what they had done.”’ 

‘‘ Does the story say how they bore their punishment, mother ?”’ 

‘No, the next thing it says is that God made for Adam and Eve coats 
of skins, and clothed them, and then sent them out of the garden of Eden; 
and at the east end of the garden he placed cherubim,—which were 
supposed to be a kind of angels,—with a flaming sword which turned 
every way, to keep the way of the tree of life, lest anyone should go into 
the garden and eat the fruit of that tree also; for now Adam and Eve 
were no longer to be trusted. 

‘“‘And now, Joan, good night; for we have talked enough to-night.” 

GERTRUDE MarTINEAU. 


There are two deep principles in Nature in apparent contradiction,—one, the aspiration 
after perfection, the other the longing after repose.—F. W. Robertson. 
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EARLY LESSONS IN RELIGION.—V. 
Superstition. 
eee, who is old enough to read these papers will most likely have 


heard at various times the word Superstition used as a contrast to 
true Religion. And it may throw some light upon questions connected 
with Religion if we study it in connection with that which is contrasted 
to it. If you goto the dictionary you will find that several definitions of 
Superstition are given ; in the one I] have before me the meanings given 
to this one word make a considerable paragraph and yet I do not believe 
that they are all set down. Generally a person is said to be superstitious 
who believes very unreasonable things without proof, and who is subject 
to needless fears and scruples, especially when this unreasoning belief and 
these needless fears are connected with religious observances. For 
instance a sailor who refuses to set sail on Friday, counting that day to 
be unlucky, is said to be superstitious ; a woman who readily believes in 
‘‘ghosts,’’ or in ‘‘ haunted houses,” or in the power of witchcraft, is also 
said to be superstitious, not only because she believes without sufficient 
evidence, but because there is generally a certain amount of needless fear 
accompanying the groundless belief. But as people differ very much in 
judging what is reasonable and what is against reason, it follows that 
what one person regards as a rational judgment another may regard as 
superstition ; so that there can be no hard and fast line drawn between 
beliefs and acts which are superstitious and those that are sensible and 
rational. We cannot answer by a direct yes, or no, questions like these 
—lIs it superstitious to fast on Good Friday? Is it wicked to work on 
Sunday? The answer to these questions depends on the point of view 
from which they are regarded. One man thinks that to abstain from 
moderate and necessary food on any day is sheer superstition. It can do 
no good to any one. It can only weaken oneself. On the contrary, says 
another, the discipline involved is highly beneficial to the mind; and 
besides, to go on with one’s ordinary work and pleasures on the one day 
in all the year that is set apart to commemorate the sufferings and death 
of Jesus Christ is a vulgar and unworthy ingratitude. Similar argu- 
ments concerning the work upon Sunday can be set forth on both sides. 
All that need be said here then is that those who make many scruples, 
who are very particular about observances, and who hold what most 
people deem irrational beliefs are said to be superstitious. |The opposite 
extreme is that of irreverence in deed and incredulity in thought. 

Perhaps no better example could be given of an honest man quite free 
from superstition than Benjamin Franklin, one feature of whose 
character we referred to in our last lesson. He was as nearly as possible 
free from all vulgar fears and unreasonable beliefs; he took a practical 
view of religion as of all other matters. | Whitefield the great revivalist 
of that age was able to win respect from Franklin, and on one notable 
occasion succeeded in so far arousing his emotions that he poured money 
recklessly into the collection basket ; but Whitefield never converted him. 
He held his own opinions and went on his own way, confidently believing 
that a man’s religion was just so far valuable as it enabled him to lead a 
worthy life, and as confidently expecting that the religion which tended 
towards sobriety and dutifulness in this life would assuredly tend towards 
happiness in the life to come. Contemporary with Franklin there was a 
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great and good man living in England, whom England’s truest sons 
delight yet to honour—Dr. Samuel Johnson. In the practical duties of life 
he had as robust a commonsense as Franklin himself. He loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, he reverenced the reality of piety and 
despised the affectation of piety as only a sturdy healthy-minded man can 
do. To this very day the record of Johnson’s conversations as given by 
his faithful disciple Boswell will do more to brace a man up for the love 
and defence of whatever is right and good and morally strong than three- 
fourths of the books that are expressly intended for that purpose. Yet 
everyone knows that Dr. Johnson was superstitious; that he, was 
exceedingly credulous of stories of the supernatural, that he was to a 
certain extent the slave of odd fancies which had no root in reason, and 
above allthat he had great terror of death. Indeed we have combined in 
him the healthiest, manliest type of piety, the piety which consists in 
sincere humility before God and hearty good-will towards man, together 
with irrational confusions and dread forebodings sufficient to disturb his 
judgment and depress his mind. It would be a sort of irreverence to 
quote instances to justify the remark I have just made. And it is quite 
needless, for the most enthusiastic admirers of Johnson would not deny 
that he was superstitious. 

But the very fact that the nature of superstition can be illustrated by 
reference to the peculiarities of so great and good a man, shows that we 
do wrong to place superstition in sharp contrast to true religion. The 
two things are not incompatible. A man may love God and love his 
brother also who nevertheless is troubled with many small scruples, and 
indulges in many irrational beliefs. According to the opinion which I 
share with most Protestants the creed of the average Roman Catholic is 
pre-eminently superstitious. An excessive reverence for the mother of 
Jesus, a great faith in the efficacy of priestly absolutions, great distinc- 
tions between holy-days and ordinary week-days, with many like things, 
are to me superstition. Yet none of them is inconsistent with genuine 
manly piety. Not one of them is necessarily inconsistent with the true 
religion which begins in family loyalty and family dutifulness and love, 
and which is perfected in love to God, and love to mankind. 

Superstitious beliefs are, in truth, what I have already said that sins 
are not, ‘‘ mereerrors.’’ They are but intellectual mistakes, to be avoided 
as everything should be avoided-that tends to cramp one’s power or to 
pervert one’s judgment, but not to be considered wicked or despicable. 
They only become dangerous, they only become rightly the subject of 
abhorrence, when they interfere with piety or confirm us in wrong-doing. 
If one dreaded the uxluckiness of Friday so greatly as to refuse to do a 
manifest duty on that day, e.g. to start ona journey to visit a sick friend; 
if one trusted in the efficacy of absolution or indulgencies so entirely as 
to be the more willing on that account to act unjustly or unkindly, think- 
ing all would be right in the end; if one so reverenced the Sabbath as to 
be bitter and censorious towards anyone whose observance thereof was 
not strict; in these cases superstition would be a moral evil, it would be 
an intellectual weakness developing into moral perversity. But where 
the moral principles are strong this will seldom be the case. The 
spiritual instinct will overcome the intellectual scruple, and the upright 
men will know with unshaken certainty that it cannot be wrong to do 
right. 
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Without a sign his sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no “‘ omen’’ but his country’s cause. 
(Pope’s translation of the Iliad.) 


Were it otherwise the case would bea sad one. For there is no recipe for 
avoiding superstition altogether. Do we trust to our sound Protestantism ? 
Many Protestants are much more superstitious than the average Roman 
Catholic. Do we trust to science? It is certain that a very creditable 
knowledge of scientific laws can co-exist with beliefs utterly irrational. 
And even some of those who have devoted themselves to a refutation of 
myths and unfounded beliefs of former times have accepted some of the 
least authenticated wonders of modern days. Indeed just because there 
is not in this world any infallible criterion of commonsense, or any 
infallible guide to general conduct, we are all of us apt. to hold beliefs 
which to others, and to ourselves at another time, seem superstitious ; and 
we are all apt in practical things to do what in the light of clearer 
judgment seems to have been foolish. 

This whole subject may not seem to be rightly placed among Early 
Lessons. But according to my own experience children begin very soon 
to note the difference between the beliefs and practices of various people 
and various churches. The sooner they understand that no church is to 
be despised on ‘account of its so-called superstitions, and none to be 
condemned on account of its so-called unbelief, the better. It isa truth 
that may be contessed without sadness that the clearest-sighted people do 
but see through a glass darkly, that we faintly hear and dimly see. We 
cannot avoid intellectual error on one side or the other. But wecan, 
amid whatever perplexities, cleave hold of one or two sound principles. 
We can always be sure that religion begins‘in dutifulness, and that duti- 
fulness begins at home. We can always be sure that no superstition can 
be half as bad as the selfishness or cowardice that makes us shrink from 
doing what is right: that to dread a painful life or a sudden death more 
than we dread to do wrong, or more than we dread to omit a positive 
duty, that is tre hateful superstition from which by righteous endeavour 
and heavenly aid we can always keep free. And freed from that one 
deadly error, no other inevitable faultiness of judgment will harm us or 
be counted to us as sin. 

James RuDDLE. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


66 EECHWOOD ” was a large house, right in the country, with a 
garden in front and fields beyond. Four children sat in the 

school-room, getting their lessons ready for the next day. Charlie, the 
eldest, was fourteen, then came Susy, then Maggie, and last of all little 
Dick, who was nine. 

Charlie was making haste with his work,’so as to be off to the river. 
‘‘ Just six,’’ he thought to himself, looking up hastily at the clock. “I 
shall have time to finish my Latin, and can get up early and do my Euclid 
in the morning.” 

“Charlie,” said Susy, ‘‘ I can’t get on with my sums. Will you help 
me?” 
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A shadow came over the boy’s face, and he was going to say ‘I can’t 
stop,’”’ but checked himself and went to his sister. It took some time for 
Susy to understand the rule in her arithmetic, and a quarter of an hour 
had slipped by before Charlie could go back to his own work. He had 
finished, however, in a few minutes, and was putting up his books, when 
he suddenly recollected he had to take a note to a house a mile across 
the Common. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it do when I come in?”’ thought Charlie. 
‘“No I must go at once,’’ and with a sigh he took the note from the 
‘chimney-piece. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?’’ asked Susy, looking up. 

‘‘Oh! nothing particular. I was going for a row on the river with 
John Preston, if I could get my work done, but I have just remembered 
I promised Father that I would go to Berry Farm this evening.” 

‘Ts itto take that note ?”’ 

‘Ves. 

‘‘Can’t I go instead?’’ said Susy. ‘I can finish the rest of my 
lessons by-and-by.”’ 

‘If you could, it would be very jolly of you; and I shall just be in 
time if I rush—‘‘ Good-bye ;’’ and Charlie was off like a shot—across 
the fields and down to the river. 

‘‘Oh! there you are at last. I had just given you up,”’ cried John. 

The two boys jumped into a boat and were soon rowing down the 
stream, enjoying the cool breeze after the hot summer’s day. They 
were out nearly two hours, and it was getting dark before they 
landed. 

‘‘Can you go on the river again, next half-holiday ?’’ asked Charlie, 
mooring the boat carefully to the bank. 

‘Ves, I think so. Good-night. It’s getting late, and they will be 
waiting for me at home.” 

‘Well Charlie, did you enjoy your row?’’ asked Susy at supper- 
time. 

‘“‘ Yes, very much ; and we are going to spend Saturday afternoon on 
the river. Would you and Dick like to come ?’’ 

‘‘Immensely !’’ cried Susy. ‘‘ We shall have great fun—tea on the 
island, and games afterwards.” : 

“Tt will be scrumptious,” said Dick, who was solemnly eating his 
bread and butter. ‘‘ Scrumptious’? was Dick’s own word, when he 
thought anything very delighttul. 

‘“Mother,”’ said Charlie, presently, ‘there is to be a drawing 
competition at school, the end of the month; and the work must be done 
at home, and without any help. Do you think I should have a chance? 
I am much younger than the other boys who are going in; but Father 
has taught me some time, and he says I am getting on.” 

‘‘There is no harm in your trying; but shall you have time?” 

‘““ Yes, if I draw of an evening ; and dosome of my other work before 
breakfast.” 

A fortnight had gone by, and one evening Charlie was in the school- 
room finishing his drawing, when he heard somebody calling, and laying 
it down on the table, he ran upstairs. 

He had just come back, when Dick and Maggie rushed in from 
the garden, where they had been playing, and ran round and round the 
school-room after each other, : 
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“T’ll have you,’ said Dick, laughing; and, in his eagerness to 
catch Maggie, he seized hold of the table-cloth and upset a bottle of ink. 

‘Take care,’ cried Charlie, who flew to save his drawing, but too 
late, for it was covered with ink, and quite spoilt. 

Maggie and Dick stood still—silent and dismayed. Charlie turned 
scarlet, pressed his lips tightly together, and then rushed up to his 
own room, where he tore his drawing into little bits, and threw them into 
the fire-place. Then he went and gazed out of the window in a despair- 
ing sort of way. _ 

‘* All my work has been for nothing ; all my time wasted ; and there 
are only ten days now before the competition,’ he said to himself, 
feeling more hopeless every minute. 

Presently, however, a determined look came into his face. “TI will 
begin another drawing to-morrow,”’ he said resolutely ; and going to his 
desk took out some paper, and began pinning it to his board. By-and- 
by he heard a little knock at his door. 

‘Come in,” said Charlie. 

“Oh! I am so sorry about your drawing,’”’ said Dick, going up to 
him, and taking hold of his arm. ‘‘ You don’t know how sorry I 
am.” 

‘Ves I do,” said Charlie; ‘‘and I am going to begin another to- 
morrow,”’ he added, bravely, ‘‘so don’t look so miserable, Dick.’ 

The competition day arrived at last, and Susy, Maggie, and Dick 
were waiting anxiously for Charlie to return from school. 

‘“There he comes !”’ said Maggie, and they all three rushed down the 
garden path. 

‘‘Hurrah! Hurrah!” cried Charlie. >‘‘I have won it! I have 
won it!” 

The children gave a shout of joy, and pressed round eagerly to see 
Charlie’s prize, which was a delightful book called ‘‘ Norwegian 
Pictures,” 

‘‘T am so glad I had another try,” said Charlie, turning to Dick, who 
looked radiantly happy; “‘and I don’t believe the first drawing would 
have won, so wasn’t it a good thing youand Maggiehad that romp?” 

-“ JT think my boy is rewarded for persevering,’’ said the children’s 
mother, who had joined the little group, ‘‘and I feel sure he will value his 
prize all the more because of the difficulties he has had to overcome, in 
getting it.” 

GERTRUDE M. Boys. 


Tue Breakfast and Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Association will 
be held at Essex Hall on Friday, May goth. Rev. James Harwood, B.A., will 
occupy the chair, and Mr. Richard Bartram will read a Paper on “ Are we 
Abreast of the Work which the Present Time requires of us ?” 

Tue delegates appointed by the various local Associations will meet the 
Committee for Luncheon on Thursday, May 2gth, to be followed by a Con- 
ference at 2-30. 

Ir may be possible to meet the wishes of some of our Lancashire friends by 
holding the Breakfast earlier in the week on another year; unfortunately, this 
could not be done this year. 

THE Report of the Committee contains a fresh summons to vigorous and 
consecrated effort on the part of all teachers and managers of Sunday schools, 


